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HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 



KATHERINE MacMAHON 
Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota 



What did we do for theme subjects before the war ? How tame 
composition day must have seemed! Like the rest of my fellow- 
workers I have found that patriotic material is invaluable for its 
power to stimulate interest and effort. The two themes I am 
describing represent some of the best writing produced by my 
Freshman class. 

I came upon a brief newspaper account of the brave death of 
a French Boy Scout. He had refused to give information to a 
German troop as to the whereabouts of the French, thereby making 
it possible for the French to attack from ambush. The boy was 
accordingly shot, and died "with a smile on his lips." Boy Scouts 
were an important element in my class, and the connection was too 
good to pass by. I read the clipping to them. It was brief but 
vivid. 

"Now," I said, "I want you to put that into a real story. Tell 
it as though it were in a magazine, and tell it as clearly as you can." 

We discussed it for a while. The boy had to have a name. 
We called him Jean Desprez (from Robert Service). The town was 
named Grecourt; one boy preferred Domremy. What was the 
situation? Germans advance — French plan an attack — ambush 
in the forest — camouflage — someone must meet the Germans and 
give signal — he will probably die — who will go? — Jean — father 
killed in battle — wants to be a hero — goes down the road to meet 
the Germans — is captured— refuses to tell anything — is marched 
in front of the troop as they advance — the attack — Jean is pun- 
ished — firing squad — falls — Vive la France ! All this from the class 
with a little assistance. 

"Now write it down. The signal, the conversations, the 
description, the actions, you must think out for yourselves." 

I circulated about the room, giving suggestions, shoving over 

obstacles. 
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" What shall I say next ? " " Well, what happened next ? . . . . 
All right, put it down that way." 

"What shall I have Jean say?" "What would you say if a 
German talked to you like that?" 

It gave me a fine opportunity to separate the chaff from the 
wheat; there was no disguising who were the capable ones and who 
were helpless. At the end of the hour I collected the papers. Some 
ambitious writers wanted to take theirs home. I read the themes 
before the next meeting, pointed out the weaknesses, and wrote a 
few suggestions for improvement. 

The next day I put an outline of the story on the board. I 
showed that the story had three parts and that each part had a 
point of highest interest. I gave a hint or two as to transitions, 
and warned them to make Jean a real boy. I criticized some stilted 
conversations and some slangy ones. ("Where are the French?" 
"In France." "None of that sass, kid; it don't go!") I com- 
mented upon some drawn-out endings. 

"Now do it over again." 

They went furiously to work. The first drafts were thrown 
scornfully into the wastebasket. They wrote and wrote. There 
was not a sound except when some proud author simply had to 
show the boy in front what he had said. Few questions were 
asked, except by the weaker ones, who still had to be pushed along, 
or by the busy ones, who wanted me to choose between two possi- 
bilities. The Scouts were in their glory and brought in all manner 
of Scout terms and customs. More than thirty titles were offered. 
After the stories had been copied and handed in, I read the best 
ones in class. Some of them were splendid and my teacher's heart 
swelled with pride. 

Another day I read to the class some letters written to one of 
our teachers by the little French girl her club has adopted and also 
a letter from the child's own teacher. I asked my boys and girls 
to write replies. For some it was quite a struggle, but after a dis- 
cussion we thought of a number of things we could tell Andree; 
our school, our families, our favorite occupations, the service flag 
at school, our work for the war, Liberty bonds and war stamps, 
food conservation, Red Cross work, knitting, our relatives and 
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friends in the army. We must use all we know about letter- 
writing, how to begin and end, how to paragraph, how to write the 
address and date. We must say something cordial about our 
alliance with the French and express appreciation for Andree's 
country. As some of the boys were embarrassed about writing to 
Andree, we gave the name of Paul to a little brother she had men- 
tioned, and they wrote to him. We spent two days on these 
epistles and the results were admirable. 

I was plied with both open and subtle questions as to whether 
I was going to send the letters after they were written. I hedged 
and evaded and gave double-meaning replies. I did not want to 
destroy the incentive to write, but I could not commit myself before 
I read the letters. I was fearful about sending letters from these 
free-and-easy western youngsters, who might not appreciate the 
point of view of a strange child so far away and who might not be 
sensitive as to her feelings. I had no desire to deluge poor Andree 
with outlandish, incomprehensible, familiar notes. So I made 
leaky excuses and waited to see. But, bless you, the letters were 
so wonderful that I sent off a great pile of them. Not a fault as 
to style; every rule of the friendly letter was observed. The 
handwriting was irreproachable. And as for the content! Those 
little people just opened their hearts and wrote cordially, affection- 
ately, even lovingly, to the far-away friend. Perfect tact and 
courtesy combined with good American sparkle and heartiness. I 
had no idea that there was so much in common. One of the girls 
wrote in French; I had hardly counted on that in an English class. 
With a note of explanation to the teacher who was the interpreter, 
I mailed a package of letters that had actually brought tears 
to my eyes. 

There have been a few additional touches. One of the boys 
thought of sending a picture of the school building. Some of the 
class sent a copy of our yearbook. The literary society contributed 
a gift. Everyone was eager for a reply. 

The exercise produced letters better than I had ever received 
before, perfect in every regard. But more than that was the moral 
and emotional effect. For the first time in their lives some of those 
children stretched their hands across the sea. 



